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= Cuinese Detecation has come here to seek 

unity and not to quarrel. . . . There is no need 
at this Conference to publicize one’s ideology and the 
political system of one’s country. . The Chinese 
Delegation has come here to seek common ground, not 
to create divergence.” These were the opening words, 
and the keynote, of the speech made by Chou En-lai 
to the Asian-African Conference at Bandung in April 
1955. By any standard they represented a marked 
change of attitude, if not of policy, and they were 
well suited to the occasion and to the atmosphere pre- 


vailing at Bandung. In other parts of his speech Chou 


En-lai offered to negotiate with China’s southern 
neighbors on questions which concern them, such as 
dual nationality of Chinese residents. He gave re- 
assurances of China’s peaceful intentions toward these 
countries, offered to open China’s frontiers to their in- 
spection if they doubted these assurances, and very 
mildly reminded them that in some instances, such as 
the presence of the Kuomintang remnants along the 
Burma-Siam-China frontier, the Chinese had their own 
complaints to lodge. 

In the subsequent course of the Conference there 
were several occasions on which Chou En-lai privately 
met the delegates of the Asian SEATO powers, such 
as Prince Wan of Thailand and General Romulo of 
the Philippines, when these statements of Chinese 
policy were no doubt given more precise definition. 
The atmosphere thus produced at Bandung was one 
of relaxation of tension. The controversial questions 
were put aside, the Conference did in fact “seek com- 
mon ground,” and found it in the unanimous con- 
demnation of “colonialism in all its manifestations,” 
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a phrase which each delegation could interpret as it 
chose. Communist and anti-Communist nations agreed 
with the non-aligned nations, which were in the ma- 
jority, that there were in fact problems common to all 
Asian and African peoples which they could approach 
in unity. This was no doubt the hope which the sponsor- 
ing powers entertained when they summoned the 
twenty-nine nations to Bandung; and it was rather 
in the expectation that an atmosphere of détente could 
be thus created, than in the delusion that positive so- 
lutions for the antagonisms of the cold war would be 
achieved, that these twenty-nine nations responded to 
the invitation. 

Unity, agreement, and common resolutions were 
therefore achieved on a number of more or less ab- 
stract questions, such as colonialism, human rights, the 
promotion of world peace, and racial discrimination; 
but the major problems of Asia were not touched upon 
in the public sessions of the Conference, nor in the 
Committees. How far these matters may have been 
discussed in the many private lunches, dinners, and 
other meetings, is, of course, unknown. Bandung created 
a feeling of fellowship and goodwill; it provided the 
opportunity for a new departure, or it was used as a 
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convenient occasion to announce a new policy. But the 
goodwill must mect hard problems, the new departure 
must find a way round major obstacles, and the new 
policy must try to resolve difficulties which the old 
policies only aggravated. When the delegations re- 
turned home the great problems of Eastern Asia were 
still there, and the test of the “Bandung Spirit” will be 
made when it is seen how these problems are now 
approached. 

Yet it must be admitted that some approach is now 
far more promising than before Bandung; the prob- 
lems of Formosa, Indochina, and Malaya may still, to 
all appearances, be very difficult, yet it is possible to 
feel that they will in future be treated with more 
breadth of mind and less rigid adherence to doctrine 
and ideology. If the attitude of China at Bandung 
foreshadows her approach to these questions, it may 
well be met with more understanding by Western 
powers who have had to take note of Asian opinion 
as expressed at Bandung. One point on which under- 
standing is needed is the real nature of the problems 
which have to be solved. 


Four Major Problems 

Fronr north to south there are four major trouble 
areas in the Far East: Korea, Formosa, Indochina, 
and Malaya. The Korean prob!em has been solved—or 
shelved—in a manner highly unsatisfactory to both 
parties in Korea, yet in all probability for a long time 
to come. Formosa remains acute, Indochina threatens 
renewed danger, Malaya smolders on. In each case, 
behind the immediate local conflict is the factor that 
makes these troubles significant for the world at large, 
the growing power of China and her alliance with 
Russia. The West has wished to impose settlements of 
these issues which took no account of China, and 
the attempt has everywhere failed; for where settle- 
ments or partial solutions have been achieved it has 
been in each case necessary to abandon the pretense 
that China does not exist and come to terms with 
Peking. So it was in Korea, so at Geneva; it is in- 
creasingly realized that any settlement of the Formosa 
crisis requires the participation of China; it is beginning 
to be tentatively suggested that the only way to end 
the Communist uprising in Malaya is through nego- 
tiation in which China must take part. The example 
of Bandung, where China was accepted, and where 
useful negotiation between China and her inimical 
southern neighbors proved possible, cannot in the future 
be ignored. 

Another factor which leads to some expectation 
of more success in finding peaceful solutions in future 
is that, when ideology is laid aside, it can be seen that 
the conflict of Communism and Democracy in the 
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Far East is more intelligible if it is translated into terms 
of a conflict of interests between China and the United 
States. Where these interests clashed at a point of equal 
importance to both sides, Korea, the conflict flared 
into open war. Where the clash, though important, is 
not vital to either, as in Formosa, the participation of 
US ground forces has been withheld, and no actual 
combat between Chinese and Americans has ensued. 
In Indochina, the lessening degree of involvement 
led to a diplomatic battle rather than to any display 
of the armed forces of either party. In Malaya, where 
the issue is remote to both China and the United States, 
the struggle is localized to forces, the British and the 
Malayan Communist Party, which are not acknowl- 
edged by either China or the United States to be 
fighting on their behalf. 


A similar diminishing involvement is visible in the 
participation in this Far Eastern struggle of the other 
nations of the Western alliance. Where America was 
urgently concerned, at the point where her vital in- 
terests came closest to the territory of China, and thus 
to China’s vital interests—in Korea—the allies of 
America sent their contingents to fight alongside the 
vastly preponderating forces of the US Army. But in 
Formosa these same allies are not willing to concern 
themselves at all, and in Indochina they became posi- 
tively opposed to American views, and intervened dip- 


‘lomatically to settle the dispute by negotiation and re- . 


move the possibility, which they saw as a danger, of 
American armed intervention. In Malaya the matter 
concerns one of the allies themselves, and America 
is not directly affected. The constant factor remains; 
the disputes in all cases continue to involve China, 
either directly or at one remove. 


If the theory of “containing Communism” in Asia 
proves in cold reality to be related directly to the 
degree to which American and Chinese interests come 
into conflict, it is equally true that, when the ideological 
trappings are taken off, the American interests in- 
volved turn out to be not truly American, but Japanese. 
Korea was above all vital, not to America as the con- 
tinental United States, but to America as the pro- 
tector of Japan. The Japanese saw this strategic fact 
also, when in the early years of the twentieth century 
they mastered Korea. Formosa, as the last and largest 
of the island chain off the China coast, is a great 
strategic bulwark—to Japan. The Japanese therefore 
annexed it from a failing Manchu empire. America 
guards it for Chiang Kai-shek in name, but in stra- 
tegic reality for Japan. Indochina lies further away 
along the receding geographical curve, and is therefore 
also of less strategic importance for the security of 
Japan. Malaya is beyond the end of that curve and 
has practically no significance for Japan's safety. 
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This curve, studied from the other point of view 
(the Chinese), also relates directly to the security of 
the Chinese state. Japan and Russia being the “a 
two possible antagonists who could actually conquer 
and occupy the Chinese homeland, Chinese foreign 
policy must always have these two most in mind. The 
alliance of Communist governments removes the Rus- 
sian danger from the present purview of China’s rulers, 
but the American domination over, and later alliance 
with, Japan becomes the real reason for Chinese hos- 
tility to the United States. If Korea in hostile hands 
is a danger to Japan, it is a far more acute danger to 
China. Historically, Japan has suffered from the Mongol 
domination of Korea, and China from the Japanese 
rule in that country, but the one event occurred in 
the thirteenth century, the other in the twentieth. 


Formosa in the hands of sea power based on Japan, 
be it Japanese or American sea power, is a constant 
threat to China. Even Chinese Nationalist sea power, 
feeble though it is, has caused loss and danger to the 
Chinese coastal cities. But such risks are far less than 
the threat to Manchuria coming from a hostile power 
in Korea. So while China is anxious to rid herself of 
the nuisance of Nationalist raids and would like to 
regain control of the island of Formosa itself, she is 
not prepared to risk war with the United States for 
these objectives, and she was prepared and ready to 
risk just that for North Korea. 

Indochina, particularly North Vietnam, is a border 
territory, adjacent to south China, and not far from 
the main center of that region, Canton. Canton may 
be very far from the heart of China, but it is none the 
less an important regional capital, and the region is 
rich. No Chinese government in a position to influence 
events would let Tongking fall into the hands of a 
potentially hostile power. The Manchus, in their de- 
cadence, fought hard and well to preserve Tongking 
from the French. The Kuomintang, in 1945, occupied 
the region and were with great difficulty evicted, even 
when increasingly hard pressed by civil war at home. 
So China supported the Viet Minh, who were also 
Communist-led, and thus ideologically suitable allies. 
But when the clear alternative was presented at Geneva 
of securing China’s strategic interest by a French with- 
drawal from Tongking, while denying the Viet Minh’s 
ideological and national interest to conquer the south- 
ern part of Vietnam, China acquiesced in the sacrifice 
of her friend rather than enter a major war, just as the 
United States, for the same reasons, acquiesced in the 
continued existence of North Korea. In southern Viet- 
nam China's strategic interest begins to peter out. 
Further south the same phenomena can be seen on 
both sides. China, at Bandung, could offer reasonable 
terms and friendly relations to Siam and to Cambodia. 
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America, who fought in Korea, and keeps her Seventh 
Fleet in the Straits of Taiwan, does not commit forces 
to the area covered by the SEATO pact. 

Weighing these facts, an optimist can take the view 
that another conference could be called at which, as 
at Bandung, there would be “no need to publicize one’s 
ideology and the political system of one’s country”-— 
but great need to discuss the problems of the Far East 
with due regard to strategic verities. Chou En-lai has 
given the hint that China can attend a conference 
where ideology is not stressed, and by implication other 
matters can be fully investigated. A conference on these 
lines could prove fruitful. It would approach the 
Formosa issue not primarily in terms of the rights or 
wrongs of Communism and Nationalism in China, nor 
even of the question of sovereignty, but chiefly from 
the standpoint of security for Japan and security 
for China. It might be found that if the danger 
of the is'avd to either party when in the hands of the 
other were frankly recognized and measures devised 
to eliminate such danger, ideology and even sovereignty 
would prove much less important. 

Equally, if the Geneva settlement for Indochina is 
to become effective, and elections are to be held next 
year to réunite the country and determine its form of 
government, it | hopeless to expect this program to be 
fulfilled unless .here is prior agreement between the 
great powers c.ncerned upon the question of the stra- 
tegic role that united Vietnam should play in the Far 
East. As the satellite or subservient ally of either party 
there can be no future for a united Vietnam. Such a 
role if under Communist control would be an intoler- 
able danger to Malaya, and thus to Australia also. 
Under Diem, or another leader fully backed by Ameri- 
ca, united Vietnam would be unacceptable to China. 
Only when the two antagonists can agree that united 
Vietnam shall be really free from either, and neutral 
in their quarrel, can either side agree to that unity. 

The Communist rising in Malaya is supported by 
and almost wholly manned by Chinese, and for the 
most part by Chinese who were born in China. Thus 
the British are right to claim that it is not in any sense 
a national movement of Malayans striving for free- 
dom, similar to the Indonesian revolution against Hol- 
land, or even to the Viet Minh in Indochina. The 
Communist movement in Malaya is alien, is Chinese. 
But British officials are far from going on with this 
accurate analysis and drawing the next conclusion. If 
the Malayan Communist rising is Chinese, then China 
is the only power that an call it off. It is agreed that 
China, the Communist Government in Pcking, did not 
in fact start the rising in Malaya, which began before 
the Chinese Communists came to power, but it is for- 
gotten that they are now in power, and that the di- 
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rection of the Communist movernent in East Asia has 
inevitably fallen more and more into the hands of 
Peking. If Peking, for what it regarded as sufficient 
reasons, desired the uprising to cease, either because 
it doubted its success, or thought the consequent aliena- 
tion of Britain hardly worth while, the uprising could 
be brought to an end. Directives could be issued, a 
new “line” prociaimed. 

But Britain wil] not readily admit that a foreign 
power could have this influence in her colony; China 
will not easily admit that she has in fact encouraged, 
and perhaps to some extent supplied, the Malayan 
Communists. The Communists have a price on their 
heads, and men in this situation cannot surrender. 
China cannot negotiate on behalf of “bandits” without 
risking a rebuff from outraged Britain. Britain cannot 
ask China to suppress by her orders rebels who have 
successfully cluded British arms. Yet, if both sides agree 
to drop their ideological pretensions, and to find 
through realism a new approach, it is there to be fol- 
lowed. China has proclaimed at Bandung her inten- 
tion to abandon the policy of supporting the dual na- 
tionality of Chinese residents abroad. She has signed 
with Indonesia a treaty ending this nuisance, and one 
which the Indonesian government regards as highly 
satisfactory. Britain is in diplomatic relations with 
China; nothing prevents negotiation of a similar treaty 
concerning the Chinese of Malaya. And once such a 
negotiation was quietly opened it would be strange 
if no opportunity occurred to raise the problem of 
Communist guerrillas and find an answer. These stub- 
born fighters might all—at a hint from Peking—opt 
for Chinese natimality, and thus become liable to 
repatriation to China, which, under guarantee of their 
lives, they could accept, while Britain would not be 
sparing “rebels” but repatriating undesirable aliens. 


Since military mieasures have so far wholly failed to 
solve the problems of the Far East it can do no harm 
to adopt the means which the experience of Bandung 
suggests may prove more fruitful, the free employment 
of diplomacy, not under threat of some imminent con- 
flict, but in the quicter atmosphere which now prevails. 

But there is another, less optimistic interpretation 
of the situation in the Far East. The Chinese initiative 
at Bandung was, it can be claimed, not the consequence 
of a Chinese policy, but of the general shift in the 
world Communist line which has slowly become ap- 
parent since Stalin died, and this shift is at least to 
a large degree the product of the policy cf “negotiating 
from a position of strength” adopted by the Western 
powers only when Communist intransigence made any 
other prospect of negotiation or settlement vain. If the 
Chinese seem to have become more reasonable it is 
because Russia also has seemed in recent months to seek 
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for agreed solutions. The Chinese have been forced 
to reckon with the unyielding tenacity of Western 
policy; they must realize that an attack upon Formosa 
or even upon the offshore islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu would be the signal for “massive retaliation” 
upon their coasts. In southeast Asia China must now 
recognize that SEATO has called a halt to her ambi- 
tions; hence the soft words to Siam. 


There is no reason to think that the ultimate aims 
of the Communist powers have altered; Russia certainly 
believes that one day capitalism must collapse through 
its own inherent contradictions. This is an article of 
faith, and one which Mao Tse-tung also firmly holds. 
In Asia China can also with more immediate hope be- 
lieve that the day of Western domination is ending, 
that Asian nations are determined, as they showed at 
Bandung, to oppose colonialism, and that this opposi- 
tion to one of the political systems of the West must 
imply a certain tolerance of Communists who have 
the same aim and fight in the same cause. No student 
of Asian opinion would deny the reality of this corollary 
of the anticolonial movement. 

Nor is there any real reason to expect that nego- 
tiation, from strength or otherwise, will avail to find 
satisfactory solutions for the stubborn problems of the 
Far East. The Chinese will never abandon their claim 
to Formosa, and any concession, such as evacuation 
of Quemoy and Matsu, would only strengthen their 
hope that the day of victory was drawing nearer. In 
Indochina the difficulty in arranging free elections, 
and the still greater difficulty in believing that if these 


. could be held an adverse decision would be accepted 


by the Communist side, make this provision in the 
Geneva agreements quite unreal. The conflict in Viet- 
nam has been postponed, but it must and will be re- 
newed in 1956, because the only possible solution, a 
free election, is not in fact a practical possibility at 
all. The Chinese would not accept a solution in Ma- 
laya which involved them in what would be in fact an 
acknowledgment of a Communist defeat. They will 
prefer to let that pot boil, and count upon the effects 
of Communism’s new line, that of infiltrating the stu- 
dents, the trade unions and the lower ranks of the 
civil service. This already gives the Malayan au- 
thorities more cause for worry than the largely inactive 
guerrillas in the jungle. 

Negotiation, in fact, will not result in real Com- 
munist concessions, but will merely serve to soften the 
resistance of the anti-Communist peoples in southeast 
Asia, already a little perturbed and uneasy at their 
isolation in sentiment from their non-aligned neighbors. 
Chou En-lai used Bandung with great skill to reassure 
the non-aligned powers and disturb the morale of the 
anti-Communist SEATO Asian states. 
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If these views are correct, the best that can be hoped 
for is a kind of quiescence, in which neither party 
abandons its aims or its standpoint, but both tacitly 
agree to avoid the use of force, mainly from fear of 
the unlimited destructive power of nuclear fission weap- 
ons. The Communists then can be expected to work 
for local decisions brought about by political means, 
which give the democracies no adequate reason to use 
their power, or employ retaliation upon the Chinese. 
Revolutions will occur, perhaps far from the frontiers 
of China; no charge of direct incitement can be sus- 
tained, but the force of Chinese example and encour- 
agement will be enough to overturn some unpopular 
and dictatorial regime. If the Western powers inter- 
vene by force, they will be faced with a new Indochina; 
if they refrain, Communism will gain a new country. 

This view accepts, as an axiom, that there is no 
other dynamic political force in Asia but Communism. 
It is never suggested that in a Communist regime the 
people might rise in favor of nationalists or democrats. 
Always the argument runs the other way: Communist 
subversion will undermine the structure of a weak 
state, which must therefore be heid up by foreign aid. 
It is implied that in fact the people are not in favor of 
the policies of their rulers and are easily converted by 
the Communists. Yet this, too, implies that the Com- 
munists Can use arguments of wide appeal to which the 
non-Communist rulers kave no ready answer. If this is 


true the policy of the Western powers is ultimately 
doomed to failure, for they are relying on wasting as- 
sets, the ignorance or the servility of the population in 
non-Communist countries, who when subjected to propa- 
ganda—or to education—naturally incline to Com- 
munism. 


Policy of Non-Alignment 


The optimistic view of the prospects for East Asia 
reckons too lightly with the ultimate and continuing 
aims of the Communists, and thus puts more faith in 
negotiation and coexistence than the facts appear to 
warrant; the pessirnistic opinion, which regards the con- 
flict of Communism and Democracy as ineluctable and 
force as the only reliable weapon in the Western armory, 
equally ignores other facts which do not support these 
conclusions. There is in Asia another ideology that has 
shown itself capable of winning the free support of the 
masses and of countering Communism by persuasion as 
well as by strength. India, Ceylon, Burma, and to some 
degree Indonesia also, have demonstrated that demo- 
cratic institutions, sustained by free elections, and serv- 
ing the cause of a free and independent nation have a 
strength and value far greater than Western observers 
of Asia had foreseen, 

For while the Western nations had proclaimed the 
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national form of government would sincerely declare 
that it could not be applied in Asia, whose people re- 
spected only force, and treated all methods of persua- 
sion as weakness. The British abandoned their rule 
over their former empire in India, Ceylon, and Burma, 
but they did so with profound misgivings and very little 
faith in the future of democracy in these countries. The 
Dutch used as a mai, rgument for the continuation of 
their rule the sincere velief that when it fell anarchy 
would follow. 

These expectations have been falsified by the event, 
but it does not yet appear that the full significance 
of the subseqrent history of these countries has been 
appreciated in the West or given its true value in any 
assessment of the prospects for Eastern Asia. The rea- 
son is clear; for although it is now accepted that demo- 
cratic institutions are working well in India and Ceylon, 
show great promise in Burma, and are the avowed goal 
of the Indonesian Republic, these facts are counter- 
balanced in Western opinion by the equally patent 
fact that where the “will of the people” has been ex- 
pressed in freely elected parliaments in Asia, that will 
has been shown to be hostile to the policies of the West 
and more sympathetic to the cause of China. Democ- 
racy, where it has been put into practice, returns to 
power men who are critical of the policies of the West, 
determined opponents of colonialism, and convinced of 
the necessity for a neutral stand free from any obliga- 
tion to either side in the cold war. Democracy therefore 
seems to many Westerners to have failed in Asia, simply 
because it has failed to sustain the policy which the 
West favors. 


Yet a more cnucal examination of the facts would 
lead to another conclusion. Democratic institutions in 
India and in her partners in the policy of non-align- 
ment have successfully resisted the blandishments of 
the native Communist parties, even when these per- 
suasions were exercised in an environment of rural 
poverty and landlord authority in many respects similar 
to that of China and Indochina, where Communism 
easily captured the support of the peasant masses. In 
the state elections in India the Communists were de- 
cisively beaten in Andhra, their stronghold; in Burma 
the Communist rebellion is collapsing before the stead- 
fast policy of U Nu, even though Burma, as a neighbor 
to China, might fear the infiltration and subversion 
which so greatly alarms Siam, which has no common 
frontier with China. In Ceylon the Communist Party 
can make no headway, and in Indonesia, after the 
ignominious failure of its one attempt at armed revolt, 
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virtues of the system of government which they had 
practiced and invented, they were very chary of trying 
it out upon their Asian colonial subjects. Men who at 
home were convinced believers in the value of their 
‘ 


it has seen the wisdom of constitutional practice and 
has become a non-violent legal party in the Parliament. 
In these countries Communism has encountered, for 
the first time in Asia, the opposition of another ideology 
with a wider appeal to the majority of the population. 


The mistake of the West has been-to suppose that 
anti-Communism, a negative attitude, is the driving 
force behind this ideology. Where the aspect of anti- 
Communism appears strong, the West feels reassured 
and casily believes such a country to be more “demo- 
cratic” than one in which the aspects of national self- 
assertion and independence are more apparent than 
fervid anti-Communism. The reverse is usually the 
truth. Many of the Asian governments which proclaim 
their vehement detestation of Communism have never 
tested the opinion of the people in a free election, and 
would not care to do so. Where anti-Communism is 
not a constant slogan the governments have the as- 
surance of a wide popular support, based on elections, 
which enables them to emphasize policies which are 
positive and constructive, and therefore they have no 
need to resort to the negative appeal of anti-Com- 
munism. 

But where democracy is healthy and supports a 
government confident of its own internal strength, 
such a government often adopts in its foreign affairs 
an attitude of neutralisrn or, as they prefer to call it, 
non-alignment, avoiding close association with either 
side of the cold war. The reason for this corollary is 
that once the people are consulted through democratic 
machinery they express their determination to be free 
from any remaining trammels of the old colonial past, 
and they see any close association with the West as a 
preservation of these bonds in a new disguise. A party 
which went to elections proclaiming its intention when 
returned to power to enter into a military alliance with 
the West such as SEATO would be defeated. Such a 
policy would give the Communists the chance they have 
se far been denied. 

Therefore, if the West wishes to sce the rise in East 
Asia of governments which are able and willing to re- 
sist Communist propaganda and assured of the support 
of their peoples in doing so, the West must realize that 
they cannot at the same time hope to enlist these na- 
tions on their side in the cold war. For these two aims 
are incompatible. To thrive, the democratic ideology 
must be free—-which is a dogma of the West—but free- 
dom in Asia means also freedom to repudiate the 
tutelage of the West and steer a course which Asian 
statesmen may think safer and wiser than that which we 
have followed. Since we cannot constrain them to do 
otherwise it would be better to draw what advantage 
we can from their actions, rather than continue a 
sterile and fractious opposition. 
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As Bandung showed, there is in fact considerable 
advantage to the West in the policy of non-alignment 
which the middle Asian countries have adopted. It has 
placed a serious obstacle in the path of Communist 
advance and propaganda. That propaganda throve on 
the claim that only the Communists could liberate the 
peoples of Asia from Western and capitalist bondage. 
It used to clairn that Nehru and U Nu were the agents 
of the West, that India’s freedom was an illusion, that 
nothing had really changed. That cock won't fight 
today. Now Chou En-lai freely confers with Nehru, 
U Nu visits Peking as a guest of honor, not a word 
is heard of the subservience of India te Britain; the 
Communists have wisely realized that such talk would 
be ridiculous in Indian or Burmese ears, and they have 
therefore changed their tune. China can no longer 
make any easy assumptions in these countries; she must 
now seek instead for sympathy as a fellow-Asian, an 
old fighter in the struggle against colonialism. Chou 
En-lai also said at Bandung, “We have to admit that 
among our Asian and African countries we do have 
different ideologies and social systems. But this does 
not prevent us from seeking common ground and being 
united. . . . On the basis of our common points we 
should try to understand and appreciate the different 
views we hold.” 


Who ever heard, in the past, of a Communist trying 
to appreciate the different views of non-Communists, 
or speaking of differing social systems as if more than 
one were admissible and all others were not damned 
to eternity? This tone reflects not so much the obscure 
shifts of Kremlin policy as the obvious fact that inde- 
pendent and democratic Asia has confronted China 
with a new fact, the fact that in that continent anti- 
colonial, nationalist, and revolutionary sentiment can 
be, and is, expressed through a system of government 
which is democratic and not Communist. In a struggle 
with these nations Chinatwould find the masses not 
with her, but supporting their own elected regimes. 
But at the same time these peoples and their govern- 
ments will never side with the West to crush China 
in the name of anti-Communism. 


The attempt to divide the whole world into Com- 
munist and anti-Communist, implicit in the conception 
of the cold war, is resisted in most of Asia because it is 
understood that on such terms there would be no place 
there for non-Communist democratic and independent 
nations. Democracy acquires meaning and strength in 
these regions only when it can be shown to be the 
guarantor of independence, which means not only free- 
dom from Communist domination, but also freedom 
from Western tutelage. If the democratic nations of 
Asia are forced into dependence and alliance with the 
West, and an alliance directed against other Asian 
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nations who have Communist regimes, then their own 
democratic support is weakened and withers, for democ- 
racy is accepted only as the corollary of full freedom, 
not as a preparatory stage to the attainment of free- 
dom. 


It is for this latter reason that all advances in self- 
government which colonial powers judiciously dole out 
are met not with gratitude but with impatience, for in 
so far as they fali short of full independence, they are 
felt to be unreal. The West can have friends in Asia 
whe can be relied upon to resist Communist propa- 
ganda and Communist attack, but only upon condition 
that no attempt is made to bind these friends to 
Western policies. The real defense against Communism 
is the unwillingness of a people to exchange the system 
they have for that which the Communists promise, and 
this defense must be a spontaneous growth in a free 
community; it cannot be imposed by outside aid or 
foreign alliances. 


Australian Politics, 1953-55 
BY RUSSELL H. BARRETT 


AS has had five national elections in the past 
six years, and another is due in 1956. This results 
partly from certain features in the electoral and parlia- 
mentary system and partly from the controversial char- 
acter of the major issues in Australian politics. Further- 
more, the elections have been closely contested; in only 
one year has the margin between the major parties 
been more than 4 percent of the popular vote. Al- 
though the Labor Party has not won a majority of 
seats in either house of Parliament in any of these elec- 
tions, it has polled a majority of the votes in three of 
them 


The frequency of elections is partly explained by the 
fact that one election was the 1950 referendum on 
banning the Communist Party, while another followed 
a rare dissolution of both the House of Representatives 
and the Senate which upset the synchronization of 
terms of office for the two houses. This double dis- 
solution election took place in April 1951. Through an 
odd provision of the Constitution the Senators’ terms 
began in June 1950, while the Representatives’ terms 
began with the first session after the election. This 
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meant that the Senate terms would expire in 1953 
and the House terms in 1954. Although the parties 
agree on the necessity of amending the Constitution 
to remedy this situation, they have not yet agreed on 
the details. 

As described in a previous article,’ the Liberal-Coun- 
try Party Government of Prime Minister Menzies re- 
tained a Senate majority of 31-29 in the election of 
1953 in spite of Labor’s popular majority. This article 
deals with events since then. High taxes, social services, 
unemployment, inflation, and the situations in Korea 
and Malaya were major problems confronting the 
Menz‘es Government, which had made specific promises 
to reduce taxes and enact a new medical benefits plan. 
The Government made substantial tax reductions in the 
1953-54 budget, including a cut of 12.5 percent on in- — 
dividual income taxes, even larger reductions in com- 
pany income and sales taxes, and elimination of the 
entertainments tax.’ However, the Government planned 
to collect about the same total of taxes as before, since 
the reductions in tax rates would be balanced by eco- 

The introduction of the medical benefits system was 
a climax to many years of planning and promising by 
the political parties, and the features of the system will 
be a main issue between the parties for many years. 
Both Labor and Liberal-Country Governments had 
shared in developing government-subsidized hospitali- 
zation and “life-saving” drugs, but the new plan adds 
payments for treatment by the general practitioner as 
well as by specialists. The most controversial feature 
provides that individuals will receive the government 
benefit only if they become members of private insur- 
ance plans providing benefits to match the government 
payment for general practitioner services. Under this 
“voluntary” plan the individual who pays two shillings 
a week to a private insurance organization will receive 
payment for a complete range of doctors’ services 
through the combination of government and private in- 
surance. In commending the plan, Minister for Health 
Page said, “the whole Australian health system is now 


working as a partnership of individual citizens, the heal- 


ing professions, insurance and hospital organizations 
and State and Federal governments, with a minimum 
increase in governmental officers and a maximum use 
of self-help and voluntary co-operation.” For the Labor 
Party Dr. Evatt criticized the plan as an attempt “to 
force the people to insure by indirect pressure” and 
said Labor would change it to a “truly national” 


1 Far Eastern Survey, September 1953. 
2 Australia in Facts and Figures, No. 39, pp. 5-10. Cited 
hereafter as AFF. 


3 Commonwealth Parliamentary Debates, November 12, 
1953, pp. 154-67. Cited hereafter as CPD. 
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system without the private insurance principle. The 
Government also made slight increases in pensions, 
but it made no progress on its promise to adopt a 
system of old-age insurance without a means test. 

The Government was able to claim a general im- 
provement in the economy. The number receiving un- 
employment benefits had decreased from 40,086 at the 
end of 1952 to 25,914 in June 1953 and to 6,083 in 
June 1954. There was a slight decrease in the retail! 
price index for the year ending in June 1954. The 
change in 1953 and 1954 to a favorable balance of 
foreign trade resulted in relaxation of import” restric- 
tions. The Court of Conciliation and Arbitration d’s- 
continued the system of automatic quarterly adjust- 
ments of the basic wage, partly because it concluded 
that the economy was “in a situation of relative sta- 
bility.” Tax receipts for the year were greater than 
had been expected, so that the budget surplus turned 
out to be much larger than had been planned.’ 

In the foreign policy field the Geneva Conference 
was taking place during the 1954 election campaign, 
and there was reason to expect progress in solving the 
problems of Korea and Indochina. An explosive issue 
was introduced in April, when Prime Minister Menzies 
announced that a Soviet diplomat named Petrov had 
requested political asylum in Australia and had brought 
with him a large number of documents concerning “not 
only the activities of MVD agents in Australia, but 
also the position of some Australian citizens named in 
the documents.”* With the support of the Labor Op- 
positi*m the Government set up a Royal Commission to 
investigate the possibility of espionage. This led to the 
breaking of diplomatic relations between Australia and 
the USSR, 

Although Australian parties which have been in 
power for several years tend to stand on the record 
and make few promise; of new action, Prime Min- 
ister Menz‘es offered more specific promises in 1954 
than he had made in the Senat: 
before. He promised the following actions in the do- 
mestic field: additional tax reductions in the next 


campaign of a year 


budget, relaxation of the means test for old-age pen- 
sons by increasing the amount of permitted income 
and property of pensioners, introduction of a limited 
program of housing loans at 4.5 percent interest, as- 
sistance to charity organizations to build homes for 
old people, allocation of increased funds to the state 
governments from gasoline taxes, and the organization 
of an expert national development commission to make 
recommendations on. both state and federal public 
works. In raising one of the main issues of the cam- 


4 CPD, November 20, 1953, pp. 380-85 
5 AFF, Nos. 40, 41, and 42. 
6 AFF, No. 42, pp. 8-10. 


paign, Menzies suggested that the Labor Party was 
pro-Communist and said, “We will continue to fight 
the Communists with whatever weapons we have. It 
may well prove that additional powers should exist; if 
so, we will ask for them.” He skirted the matter of 
foreign policy with the general statement that Australia 
wou'd continue to deal with problems in Asia through 
cooperation with Britain and the United States. The 
Liberal leader concluded, “We believe in the individual, 
in his freedom, in his ambition, in his dignity. . . 

The Socialists do not really believe in these things.” 

Dr. Evatt took the offensive for the Labor Party with 
an imposing list of promises. Labor’s major promise was 
to introduce a system of national retiring allowances 
without the means test within three years, and mean- 
while to grant an immediate old-age pension increase of 
10 shillings per week and make concessions on the 
means test exceeding those promised by the Government. 
Increases were promised also for other pensions, child 
endowment and maternity benefits. Labor would change 
the medical benefits program so that individuals could 
receive the government benefits without being required 
to join private insurance organizations. Dr. Evatt out- 
promised Mr. Menzies on housing loans by proposing 
that the interest rate should be 3 percent. In other 
domestic fields Evatt proposed: no tax increases and 
removal of sales tax on home appliances and furniture, 
distribution of ali gasoline tax receipts to states, ex- 
pansion of credit through the Commonwealth Bank. 
and payment for public works by loan rather than from 
revenue. The last was calculated to release £100,000,000 
to finance increased social services. Dr. Evatt dealt 
with the Communist issue by pointing out that Labor 
had taken action against Communists and said Labor 
would “act immediately if there is evidence of any 
offense against national security.” He made no issue 
of foreign policy, saying only that a Labor Govern- 
ment would continue cooperation with the United 
States in the Pacific area. The Labor leader summed up 
by saying that Labor would substitute a policy of “ex- 
pansion” for the Liberal-Country policy of “restric- 
tion, * 

The major issues in this election were social services, 
housing loans, taxation, and, from the Government's 
viewpoint, Communism. The general atmosphere of 
economic stability certainly helped the Government 
parties. There was much argument by the Government 
parties and by newspaper editorial writers that Labor 
would not be able to find the money to finance its 
promised actions. With one major exception the news- 
papers lined up as usual in support of the Menzies 
Gevernment. The Melbourne Age termed Menzies’ 
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policy speech “a record of substantial achievement 
and a well-documented claim to a renewal of the Gov- 
ernment’s mandate,” and referred to Labor's “glitter- 
ing array of prizes” as being impossible to implement 
without endangering the country’s economic stability.” 
The exception was the Melbourne Argus, which sup- 
ported most of Labor’s policies, but was critical on 
some important details."° There were some charges 
that the Government had released the information on 
alleged Sovict espionage at the most appropriate time 
for election purposes. In any case Liberal and Country 
speakers placed considerable emphasis on the Com- 
munist issue. Thus the Country Party leader argued 
that Mr. Menzies was the safest man to follow up on 
the findings of the Royal Commission, while Labor 
was “pledged to carry out a policy on all fours with 
the Communistic manifesto.”™" 

No major foreign policy issues emerged in the cam- 
paign, although the Geneva Conference was then deal- 
ing with major issues in Asia. The magazine Voice 
criticized both parties for “almost flippant disregard 
for the clector’s intelligence,” and suggested that the 
Labor Party could win voter support by presenting a 
policy “which would at least pay the same heed to 
Asian realities as is paid by the British Government.”** 
In an open letter to the party leaders a group of 
Anglican clergymen took a similar point of view, ac- 
cusing both leaders of silence on the southeast Asian 


policy issue and calling for more economic assistance 
so that southeast Asians would be “grateful friends 
rather than disillusioned enemies.” | 


Percenraces or Porvutar Vote 
Party 1949 1950 1951 1953 1954 


(Referendum ) (Senate ) 


Liberal-Country 50.26 49.52 50.34 44.43 47.07 
Labor 50.48 47.62 50.61 50.03 
Communist : 1.02 3.05 1.24 
Others k 1.02 1.91 1.66 

The election results gave the Liberal and Country 
Parties 64 seats in the House of Representatives to 57 
for Labor, thus reducing the Government's majority 
from 15 to 7 seats. Although the Government parties 
made a moderate gain in popular votes as compared 
with the 1953 Senate election, Labor still polled:a clear 
majority. Labor claimed this as a mandate for Labor 
policies and a moral defeat for the Government. The 
table above shows percentages of the popular vote 
for the last five elections; except for 1950 and 1953 
the figures are for the House of Representatives."* 

Three points in the table need explanation. First, 

9 The Age, Melbourne, May 5 and 7, 1954. 

10 The Argus, Melbourne, May 29, 1954. 

11 The Age, Melbourne, May 7, 1954. 

12 Voice, May 1954, pp. 13-14. 

13 The Age, Melbourne, May 22, 1954. 

14 AFF, Nos. 38 and 42. 
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in the 1954 election the Liberal and Country candi- 
dates were unopposed for six seats while Labor was 
unopposed for only one seat. As no votes were cast 
in these electorates, the Liberal-Country total should 
be raised to about 48 percent for more realistic com- 
parison. Second, the figure of 3.05 percent for the 
Communists in the 1953 Senate election does not in- 
dicate a significant increase in Communist strength. 
This figure cannot be compared with the House figures 
because Senate candidates receive votes from all dis- 
tricts in each state whereas the Communists ordinarily 
contest less than half of the House seats. This dis- 
crepancy is illustrated by the fact that in the 1951 
election the Communists received more than twice as 
many votes for the Senate as for the House. Third, the 
1950 referendum on the outlawing of the Communist 
Party is included for comparative purposes, since this 
clection was fought on a party basis with the Govern- 
ment supporting and Labor opposing the banning of 
the party. 

Post-Election Policies 

In presenting the 1954-55 budget to the new Parlia- 
ment, Treasurer Fadden described Australia’s economic 
situation in terms of cautious optimism. He said the 
preceding year had been “a period of stable, genuine 
and widely-spread prosperity,” but cautioned, “there 
can be no mistaking the signs that stresses are’ again 
threatening to develop in our economy.”"* These 
stresses he listed as shortages of labor and materials, 
heavy demand for consumption goods, and some “un- 
healthy” speculation. The main political importance 
of these tendencies is that they could lead to the kind 
of restrictive government policies which might lessen 
popular support for the Government. 

In announcing taxation policies the Treasurer stated 
that the Government's plans for a small budget surplus 
would permit income tax cuts averaging 9 percent 
and substantial sales tax reductions including reduction 
of the tax on household furniture and appliances from 
12.5 percent to 10 percent. Thus the promised tax cuts 
were made. In addition the promised action was taken 
to give the states increased funds for road construction 
from the gasoline tax. 

The Government implemented its promise of a 
modest improvement in some social services. The means 
test for old-age, invalid and widows’ pensions was 
liberalized by permitting a weekly income of £3-10 
instead of £2 and by permitting pensioners to own up 
to £1,750 in property. War pensions were increased by 
about 10 percent and the maximum loan for purchase 
of homes by veterans was increased from £2,000 to 
£2,750. In 1955 the Government introduced legislation 
providing loans at 4.5 percent interest for tenants to 
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purchase homes which have been constructed by the 
states under grants from the national government.” 
The promised £1,500,000 was provided to aid charit- 
able organizations in building homes for the aged. 
There was an increase of two million pounds for 
international development, most of it for increased 
expenditure under the Colombo Plan. 

Speaking for the Labor Party, Deputy Opposition 
Leader Calwell called this a “starve the pensioner” 
or “Scrooge” budget on the ground that pensions were 
not keeping up with the cost of living.’’ Other Labor 
criticisms were that the income tax cuts gave the 
greatest benefits to those with high incomes, that no 
medical benefits under the new plan were provided 
for those not belonging to private insurance systems, 
that the Australian economy was less stable than the 
Government contended, and that there should be more 
expenditure on nationa! development. These and other 
criticisms were in kine with Labor's election policies. 

When the figures for overseas trade were released 
for the year ending in June 1954 they showed that the 
excess of exports had declined by one-half from the 
previous year, largely because of a one-third increase 
in imports." This produced a deficit in the overall 
balance of payments, which continued to increase in 
the following months, and figures for the year ending 
June 1955 show an unfavorable balance of about 
£68,000,000 in merchandise trade. To stem the tide, 
in March 1955 the Government took the unpopular 
step of making a substantial cut in import quotas."* 
Treasurer Fadden warned that the deficit “reflected 
inflationary tendencies” which would have “disastrous 
effects” unless held in check. The Treasurer also an- 
nounced a budget surplus of £70,000,000 for the year 
just ended, the largest surplus in the last four years. 
Surplus budgeting has been one of the Government's 
main policies agaist inflation.” 

Although the Royal Commission on Espionage has 
spent more than a year investigating a wide variety of 
charges, no specific actions or recommendations have 
emerged. Dr. Evatt took time off from leading his 
party in Parliament to charge that allegations of col- 
laboration by members of his staff in giving information 
to the USSR amounted to a conspiracy against him, 
but the Commission did not agree. Although ex-Soviet 
diplomat Petrov and his wife testified there was an at- 
tempt to create a spy ring, the revelations to date in- 
dicate that it was a singularly ineffective one. The final 


report of the Commission should be produced before 
the end of this year.” 

A major foreign policy debate developed after the 
Prime Minister announced in April 1955 that Australia 
would send military forces to Malaya to act as a 
“strategic reserve” under the SEATO agreement. The 
forces would include two destroyers, two fighter 
squadrons, one bomber squadron, and an infantry bat- 
talion.** The Government announced later that these 
forces would be available for operations against the 
“Communist terrorists” in Malaya.** Making a major 
foreign affairs statement in Parliament on April 20, 
Menzies made eight main points: Since the veto pre- 
vents the UN Security Council from acting against 
aggression, defensive force must be organized by means 
of regional agreements. The British Commonwealth is 
a major force for agreement and goodwill even though 
Prime Minister Nehru disagrees on the nature of the 
Communist threat in Asia. Cooperation with the United 
States is essential and any “carping and critical” at- 
titude toward the US is “cleverly and comprehensively 
directed” by the Communist powers. Australia’s “good 
neighbor” policy toward southeast Asia includes not 
only economic aid but also military assistance such as 
the sending of troops to Malaya. Australia must co- 
operate in developing international trade. Substantial 
military commitments to be made under the SEATO 
pact will probably include two divisions in addition to 
the Malayan forces. President Eisenhower had au- 
thorized him to say that Australia could “hope to be 
able to look to the United States for military support 
on some basis to be arranged.” Soviet disarmament 
proposals should be regarded with suspicion since re- 
duction of conventional arms or elimination of atomic 
arms would help the USSR. 

Menzies concluded, “We all devote much of our 
time to considering what we ought to do about the 
Communist powers. The real hope of the world will 
come when the Communist powers sit down to con- 
sider what they are to do about us. They are, and have 
been, for a decade the aggressors. The threat to the 
peace comes from them. If there is to be peace it must 
come from them. In the meantime, our creed is to keep 
the peace, to negotiate for peace, to seize upon every 
opportunity to extend the peace, but never to allow 
ourselves to get into the position when we are nego- 
tiating from weakness, passing from one retreat to an- 
other, subsiding before a truculent enemy.”** 

Evatt’s reply for the Labor Opposition was the first 
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detailed statement in Parliament of a “new look” 
international policy which had been adopted at the 
national ALP Conference in March.” Evatt made the 
following points in ctiticizing Menzies’ policy state- 
ment: The Government's approach to Asian problems 
was a negative one based on the use of force. The 
United Nations Charter imposes a primary obligation 
for settling problems by peaceful methods and Australia 
should “take the initiative” in this direction. The status 
of Formosa should be settled by the Security Council 
or if necessary the General Assembly of the UN; agree- 
ment on universal UN membership including the ad- 
mission of Communist China should be attempted. This 
would help improve Chinese-American relations, “one 
of the master keys to world peace.” The Government 
is wrong in treating Malaya only as a military prob- 
lem, and any forces there would be in a position of 
“disastrous vulnerability.” The sending of troops “will 
gravely injure our relations with Malaya and her Asian 
neighbors,” and the Government should support inde- 
pendence for Malaya and settlement of the fighting 
by the method used in the Philippines. The promise 
of US military aid was in vague terms. Action should 
be taken “to remedy the grossly inadequate under- 
standing” between Australia and Asia by exchanges of 
official and unofficial visits, and Australia should have 
sent observers to the Bandung Conference. 

Evatt concluded by disagreeing with Menzies’ con- 
clusion: “I say that the real hope of the world will come 
only when all the Powers directly concerned, whether 
Communist or not, are prepared to sit down round a 
table to consider what is necessary to prevent war, 
or limit war, or effectively forbid atomic warfare, and 
help to maintain peace and prosperity for their peoples. 
I say, contradicting the Prime Minister, that if there 
is to be peace, it must come jointly from all the Powers, 
not merely from Communist Powers. There must be 
consultation and conferences.”* With the wide range 
of differences between the parties the next election 
campaign should present some foreign policy issues to 
the voters. 

The Labor Party has been having its own troubles 
during the past year, most of the difficulty being 
centered in the state of Victoria. For several years the 
extreme anti-Communist Catholic wing of the party in 
Victoria has grown increasingly hostile to party leader- 
ship. This had been held in check by former Prime 
Minister Chifley until his death, partly because Chifley 
was a Catholic. Dr. Evatt became the new leader of 
the party and successfully led Labor’s campaign against 
the plan for a referendum on outlawing the Communist 
Party in 1951, although several Labor MP's gave no 


support in the campaign. Late in 1954 the Federal 
Labor Executive ordered the disbanding and re-election 
of the Victoria Party Executive because of excessive 
influence by “an outside organization,” presumably 
Catholic Action.” This resulted in a split of the Labor 
Party's ranks in Parliament, 25 Labor members sup- 
porting the Government and 17 voting with the Op- 
position. In the Federal Parliamentary Party Dr. Evatt 
resigned as leader and was re-elected by a confidence 
vote of 52-27. Seven Labor members from the Victoria 
delegation split off to form the “Australian Labor Party 
(Anti-Communist).”"* This group voted with the 
Menzies Government when it secured the approval of 
Parliament for sending troops to Malaya. When the 
Victoria state elections were held the Liberal-Country 
Party won a majority of seats, but the regular Labor 
Party won 21 seats to only one for the breakaway 
party, whose leader was defeated. Thus Labor voters 
failed to support the breakaway group against the 
party leadership, but this does not mean that Labor's 
problems in Victoria have been solved. This split has 
not reached the proportions of that which occurred 
after 1929, when a rebellious group in New South Wales 
retained the support of a large majority of the state’s 
Labor voters for several years. 

The fact that Senate elections must be held by the 
middle of 1956 raises some major problems for the 
Government. Since the holding of Senate and House 
elections at different times is not popular, the Govern- 
ment is likely to call for an early dissolution of the 
House of Representatives to permit a simultaneous 
election. But the Government must consider also the 
fact that Labor would be certain to win control of the 
Senate if it were to poll as well as in the elections of 
1953 and 1954, since Labor has a majority of 17 to 13 
of the 30 Senators who will not face re-clection. The 
table below shows the party affiliations of the retiring 
Senators and the changes which would result if the 
parties poll the same votes as in 1954: 

Resvutts 
Basen on 1954 


Senators 
Factnc Re-Evection 
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28 ANS, April 18, 1955. 


Liberal-Country Labor Liberal-Country Labor 

New South Wales 3 2 2 3 

Victoria 2 5 2 3 

Queensland 3 2 5 2 

South Australia 3 2 2 

Western Australia 3 2 3 2 

Tasmania 4 1 3 2 

This would produce a gain of three seats for Labor 
and a Senate majority of 32 to 28 for Labor. Labor 
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disunity could result in the loss of one seat in Victoria, 
but the Government can retain control of the Senate 
only by the unlikely feat of winning popular majorities 
in all six states. At this stage it seems likely that Labor 
will win at least half of the Senate seats with a good 
chance of winning a majority. But the Government 
probably would win a House majority in a simultaneous 
election, and the stage would be set for another double 
dissolution. 

Although the election issues are likely to be similar 
to those in the 1954 campaign, there are several key 
factors which will determine the strength of the parties 
with the voters. A major question is whether Dr. Evatt 
will be able to hold the leadership of the Labor Party 
and rebuild a unified party. A marked improvement in 
the international situation might cut the ground from 
under the Government's danger-oriented foreign policy 
and would encourage support for Labor's new foreign 
policy. Such a development would eliminate some of 
the basis for Labor's internal troubles. Finally, the in- 
creasing deficit in Australia’s overseas trade balance and 
other inflationary developments may keep the Govern- 
ment from repeating its claim to have preserved eco- 


nomic stability. 


Land Reform and Social 


Justice in India 
BY FRANK J. MOORE 


NDIA BEING a welfare state and its population eighty- 

five percent rural, it is natural that the governments 
of the Indian States should have adopted agrarian 
legislation secking to create rural conditions which 
would satisfy the requirements of social and economic 
justice proclaimed by the Constivution. Under Indian 
rural conditions,: however, the twin objectives of land 
reform and social and economic justice may be mu- 
tually exclusive. Greater equality in land ownership is 
not necessarily compatible with greater agricultural 
This problem has been well pointed out 
y the Development Commissioner for West Bengal: 
“There can be no satisfactory answer to a question unless the 
question itself is first posed in correct and unambieuous terms. 
It is to be feared that the uncertainties surrounding the issue 
of land reform originate from a lack of clear definition of its 
objective. What are we really after? Is it a more equitable 
distribution of property in arable land and its income? Or, is 
it the maximum extraction of value from the production 
factor which this land represents? The unstated assumption 
in most discussions of the subject is that these two aims are 
identica!. This is not necessarily true. In our current circum- 
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stances, this is patently untrue. Equity in distribution can 
have material significance only when there is substance to 
distribute. Our overriding need is effecting an increase in that 


substance.”"? 


Other writers also have perceived this conflict be- 

tween social and economic objectives of agrarian re- 
form. Morarjibhai Desai writes: “What is most im- 
portant is not so much who owns the land as how land 
is cultivated.”* In a study undertaken under the joint 
auspices of the Indian Society of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and the Institute of Pacific Relations, $8. Thiru- 
malai draws attention to this problem: 
“It is difficult to strike a balance between social equity and 
economic efficiency so long as the former is a variable factor. 
There is a real conflict between the current measures of land 
reform which propose a ceiling on the land holdings and the 
objective of efficiency in agriculture which cannot be attained 
without an enlargement in the size of operating units. A clear 
decision must be taken on whether economic efficiency should 
be the dominant objective or social equity?”* 

Yet this basic conflict frequently appears to have 
been overlooked in the political debates leading to the 
passage of agrarian legislation in the Indian States. 
Virtually all of the reform legislation to date deals 
primarily with the abolition of intermediary ownership 
rights in land and attempts to settle land rights on the 
actual cultivators. Problems of rural organization and 
of farm management, such as consolidation, the regula- 
tion of the size of holdings, indebtedness and the pro- 
vision of rural credit, are mostly touched upon only 
to the extent that they affect the implementation of 
abolition measures. 

Professor D. R. Gadgil has drawn attention to this 
weakness. He has made a convincing plea for seeking 
a solution to the socio-economic problems of land re- 
form primarily in terms of the organization of agri- 
cultural production with particular reference to the 
size and structure of the unit of agricultural operation.‘ 
To satisfy the social aims of rural policy, he proposes 
the redistribution of land holdings above a ceiling to 
be specified. In order to attain maximum standards of 
productive efficiency, he recommends “formation of 
larger consolidated units out of the pooled resources of 
the uneconomic units and the surplus available for re- 
distribution,” under co-operative management.® 

The reason given for the concentrated initial attack 
on problems of ownership is that some degree of equity 
in land distribution is essential for the effectiveness of 
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Pacific Relations and the Inaian Society of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 1954. 280 pp. $3.50. 

4 Presidential Address to the Fifteenth Annual Conference 
of the Indian Society of Agricultural Economics held at Allah- 
abad on December 26-28, 1954. Bombay: Indian Society of 
Agricultural Economics. 

5 Ibid., pp. 28-29. 
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measures planned to increase agricultural production. 
1 S. K. Dey, “The Perspective of Land Reform,” reprinted 


The psychological effect on the ts of acquiring 
ownership of even the small fragments cf land which 
they had cultivated as tenants with limited security 
would be a greater immediate incentive to increase 
production than any other measure of reform. It is 
too early to tell whether these initial measures will have 
the effect anticipated by the legislators, but as yet 
there are no indications of increased productivity arising 
from changes in the structure of land rights.* 

In any case, considering the overwhelming im 
of rural reform in the context of Indian plans of social 
and economic development, it is surprising indeed that 
so few studies have been published on the subject and 
that most of these “. . . are meant to te the 
party views and cannot in the nature of things be so 
scientific and unbiased.”" 

The most significant of these partisan reports on 
agrarian policies and problems would appear to be 
H. D. Malaviya’s recent book, Land Reforms in India." 
The author's position as Secretary of the Economic 
and Political Research Department of the All India 
Congress Committee under whose auspices the book 
was published, and a foreword written by Professor 
S. N. Agarwal, General Secretary of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress, suggest that Malaviya’s study was in- 
tended as a careful and scholarly exposition of the 
current state of land reform in India as viewed by the 
Congress Party. 

The first three chapters trace the agrarian policy of 
the Congress from its inception until after independence. 
The discussion is one with which anyone acquainted 
with pre-independence nationalist literature will be 
familiar. India, until the advent of the British ex- 
ploiters, was considered to have been a happy land 
where “. . . a virile peasantry . . . managed, and man- 
aged well, its own affairs in its self-sufficient villages, 
which were the pivot of our great and glorious past.” 
The root-cause of evil in India, and particularly of 
rural. poverty and distress, was British imperialism. 
British recognition of a proprietary title in land had 
made land, for the first time in Indian history, a 
capital asset with marketable value. Creation of land 
ownership rights coupled with the enforcement of 
British ideas on contractual law and the organization 
of the Indian economy for British markets, marked 
the beginning of the breakdown of the traditional vil- 
lage community. 

As background for presenting the development of 
Congress agrarian policy, such worn anti-British phrases 
may serve as well as any others. One wonders, however, 
whether any constructive purpose is served by repeating 
the contention that advanced capitalism can survive 
only by exporting capital which “. . . in ‘home’ coun- 
tries could not find profitable investment owing to the 
backward state of agriculture and the impoverished 
state of the masses.”"* More disturbing is the fact that 
the author's case frequently appears to be built on 
information which does not stand up under closer 


6 G. D. Patel, op. cit., p. 516. 

7 Ibid., Introduction. 

8 New Delhi: All India Congress Committee. 1954. 461 
pp. Rs. 3 

9 Ibid., pp. 1 and 2. 

10 Ibid., p. 11. 
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scrutiny. The free use throughout the book of an abun- 
dance of statistical data purporting to document the 
text can be, in the absence of essenns! qualifying ex- 
planations, misleading. 

Few writers would assert flatly, as Malaviya does, 
that “Debt was incurred by the kisans (peasants) 
principally for payment of rent or revenue.”"' The 
reader is certainly entitled to some supporting evidence 
for a statement which goes far beyond the explanation 
of indebtedness giver) by other books and official reports 
on agricultural credit.” 

The lengthy excerpts from speeches, Congress reso- 
lutions and election manifestoes are the most useful 
parts of the first section of Malaviya’s book. They 
convincingly state the case for land reform as a pre- 
requisite for the overall economic development of India. 
The abolition of intermediaries and the establishment 
of a direct link between the cultivators and the State 
are stressed as steps necessary for creating a more pros- 
coer: rural economy, and not as ends in themselves. 

uch emphasis is put on the need to obtain security 
of tenure for the peasants, to create economic farm- 
units by consolidation of holdings or by development 
of co-operative farms and to increase the economic 
security of small-holders by exempting subsistence farms 
from the payment of land revenue and taxes. It is clear- 
ly recognized that the long-range solution of the rural 
problem depends on a basic occupational readjustment ; 
pressure of population on the land must be decreased 
by the development of employment opportunities in 
factory and cottage industries. 

These speeches are statements of aims, not detailed 
plans for programs for action. It would have been 
interesting to see this section of Malaviya'’s book fol- 
lowed up with an analysis of current agricultural legis- 
lation examining to what extent the aims of Congress 
rural policy are being achieved. Instead, twenty-four 
chapters are devoted to a tedious and often confusing 
condensation of laws in cach of twenty-four States and 
deal almost exclusively with the abolition of inter- 
mediaries. Each chapter is organized in a similar man- 
ner. After a brief description of the pre-independence 
pattern of land ownership, an attempt is made to 
summarize the main provisions of the abolition law.’” 

No real effort is made to make the data in the 
several chapters comparable. Indeed, the picture tends 
to become more confused by permitting a superficial 
and quite incorrect impression of similarity. In some 
of the chapters, for example, the problem of absentee 
ownership is stated in terms of the number of registered 
holders belonging to each class of- agriculturists; in 
other chapters the problem is stated in terms of the 
total number of the farm population; and yet in some, 
on the basis of total rural population. Detailed informa- 


11 Ibid., p. 49. 

12 Report om the Rural Credit Survey, 1951-52 (Vol. Ul 
only), has recently been published by the Reserve Bank of 
India but was not available to the author at the time this 
article was written. 

13 The complete text of these laws can be found in Agri- 
cultural Legislation in India, Vol. IV, Land Reforms ( Aboli- 
tion of Intermediaries), published for the Minimry of Food 
and Agriculture by the Government of India Press, Dethi, 
1953. 


tion can be as misleading (if not meaningless) as de- 
liberate vagueness. What is the ceiling, for example, 
on the size of an agricultural holding in Himachal 
Pradesh if it is fixed “. . . as one paying Rs. 125 
land revenue per annum,”** unless some indication is 
given of the rate of assessment. 

To the Western reader, at least, the use of a be- 
wildering variety of specialized technical terms on land 
tenure (Biswedar, Khasmahal, Bargadar, etc.) is con- 
fusing, especially in the absence of clear definitions in 
the text or a cumulative glossary at the end.'* 

Some of the fundamental aspects of the Indian land 
problem are never clearly stated. Drawing attention to 
the maldistribution of land and to the minuteness of 
the average holding in Uttar Pradesh, for example, the 
author makes no atternpt to point out that the creation 
of “economic holdings” would lead to the displacement 
from the land of one-half of the existing cultivators. 

Acts, or Bills pending in the legislatures of all the 
States, provide for the abolition of intermediary rights 
in land. The former owners are allowed to retain land 
in their personal cultivation at the time of abolition. 
Except for legislation in the Punjab, no ceiling is placed 
on the size of the holding which may thus be retained. 
Most of the Acts allow the former intermediaries to 
resume self-cultivation of holdings of specified limits, 
varying from 8 acres in Uttar Pradesh to 100 acres 
in PEPSU and 500 acres of unirrigated land in 
Rajasthan. 

The principle of equitable compensation has been 
recognized by Congress and is formally embodied in 
the Indian Constitution. Practical considerations of 
finance, as well as the less clearly defined concept of 
“social justice,” make it necessary to interpret “equity” 
in matters of compensation in such a way that the re- 
sources of the State will not be unduly strained and 
that the peasant holders wil] not remain permanently 
crushed under the burden of obligations arising from 
compensation payments. 

In all of the States, compensation is based on the 
“net assets” or the “net income” of the intermediary. 
The former are determined by deducting from the 
gross income amounts payable by the intermediary on 
account of land revenue, cesses and local taxes, agri- 
cultural income tax, as well as, in some States, amounts 
computed on a sliding scale for costs of management 
of estates and costs of land improvement. The actual 
computation is subject to wide variations. In Rajasthan, 
for example, “. . . the Act [provides] that the net 
income will in no case be below 40 percent of the gross 


14 Malaviya, op. cit., p. 379. 

15 These technical terms apparently present some difficul- 
ties even to Indian students familiar with rural conditions. In 
talking to a number of such students, I have found that they 
were seldom able to define clearly specific terms current in 
States other than those in which they had pessonal experience. 
For a useful glossary of technica! terms relating to land tenure, 
sce Agricultural Legislation in India, Vol. IV, op. cit., pp. 
497-507. As a step towards some uniformity in approach to 
the problems of land reform, the preparation of a comprehen- 
sive compilation of agrarian terms in use throughout India 
has been recommended by an American scholar. See Daniel 
Thorner, “An Agrarian Handbook for India,” Supplement to 
Agricultural Situation in India, November 1954, pp. 60-64. 


income .. .,”"* whereas in Madhya Pradesh *. . . a mini- 
mum limit of net profits has been fixed and it is five 
percent of the gross assets of a village, even though 
a lower figure is arrived at by making the prescribed 

The amount of compensation payable to intermedi- 
aries is set as some multiple of “net assets,” either at a 
flat rate or on a sliding scale according to income or 
assessment to land revenue, the highest multiples being 
paid to the lowest income groups. In some States, 
compensation payments are supplemented by “rehab- 
ilitation grants,” also set as a multiple of net assets on 
a sliding scale in inverse ratio to the amount of land 
revenue payable by the intermediary. 

The actual scale of multiples used in the different 
States varies widely. In no State does total compensa- 
tion seem to amount to more than a fraction of the 
market value of the estates acquired. On the basis of 
Malaviya’s figures showing the “areas involved” and 
“amount of compensation,” the average compensation 
payments per acre range from Rs. 8.9 in Madras to a ~ 
high of Rs. 37.8 in Bikar.” 

The Acts in all of the States provide that payment 
shall be made either in cash or in bonds and for the 
immediate cash payment of amounts ranging from Rs. 
250 in Uttar Pradesh to Rs. 5,000 in Mysore. Interim 
compensation is paid where delay in computing the 
amounts of compensation would involve hardship for 
the former intermediaries. In practice, the compensa- 
tion is paid primarily in the form of bonds of maturity 
dates varying from 20 years in West Bengal to 40 years 
in Uttar Pradesh. Interest on these bonds ranges be- 
tween 2 percent in Himachal Pradesh and 3 percent 
in West Bengal, interest being paid semi-annually. The 
Hyderabad Act stipulates cash payment of the com- 
pensation in annual installments up to 20 years de- 
pending on the amount payable. 

All the abolition laws provide for the establishment 
of security of tenure and for the acquisition of owner- 
ship rights by tenants. Except for PEPSU, where 
“Ownership is almost thrust on them [the tenants] 
and compensation will be recoverable as arrears of land 
revenue, failure to pay which can mean imprisonment 
and confiscation,”** the acquisition of land rights by 
tenants is voluntary, subject to purchase and payment. 
Following abolition, land rights vest in the States. The 
rate of payment for land rights is mostly set as some 
multiple of the rent previously payable, except in 
Orissa where the amount has becn sct at four time; the 
value of the gross produce of the land. 

Except by inference, the information given by Mala- 
viya does not permit any estimate of the changes in 


i6 Malaviya, op. cit., p. 340. 

17 Ibid., pp. 244-45. 

18 Ibid., Table no. 58, p. 434. On the basis of this table, the 
average payment in Uttar Pradesh would amount to Rs. 26.6 
per acre. The table, however, overstates the areca involved by 
some 22 million acres and understates the total amount of 
compensation by some 200 million rupees. The actual payment 
in Uttar Pradesh amounts to about Rs. 53 per acre. See Re- 
port of the Uttar Pradesh Zamindari Abolition Committee and 
Rules made under the Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms 
Act, 1950. 

19 Malaviya, op. cit., p. 355. 
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State income derived from land revenue after aboli- 
tion. The author implies that the State Governments 
will not benefit to any material extent and may, in 
fact, face a loss of revenue during the early years of 
bond amortization. This implication needs more support- 
ing evidence than is presented in Malaviya’s book. 

It would appear that in all States tenants under the 
State after abolition will continue to pay land revenue 
to the State at roughly the same rate at which they 
formerly paid rent to intermediaries. The State, there- 
fore, will receive as additional income the former mar- 
gin of gross profits of the intermediaries. It would be 
surprising if this margin, which now accrues to the 
States, were not sufficient to meet the expenses of 
revenue administration and of compensation payments. 
It is true that the annual increase in revenue available 
to the States is not sufficient to pay off the total com- 
pensation commitments immediately. This, however, is 
an entirely different problem which has been met 
the provisions regulating the payment in the ion 
low-interest bonds maturing over long periods of time 

One might have expected that the conclusions of 
the study would attempt to summarize and evaluate 
these various State laws in the light of the — 
description of Congress aims outlined in the first 
of the book. In fact, the last chapter headed * - 
clusion” is merely a continuation of the earlier his- 
torical section canted through to discuss current plan- 
ning. Malaviya expressly asserts that “It is not our et 
pose in this chapter to review and evaluate the 
reforms that have been introduced by the Congress 
Governments in India after Independence.”” The 
reader is left to wonder what the purpose of the book 
is. The condensation of the abolition acts is too brief 
to give a useful picture of the and effect of the 
abolition legislation. Instead, Malaviya draws atten- 
tion in the conclusion to ‘a number of problems, not 
previously touched on in the text, dealing with land 
management, co-operative farms, village administration, 
and the place of rural reform in the overall scheme of 
the Second Five Year Plan. These are interesting prob- 
lems and worthy of discussion; they do not, however, 
fit into the framework of this book. 

The information given by Malaviya provides suf- 
ficient background to raise, and ps answer, a 
number of questions. How large a shift in occupational 
distribution must be accomplished to provide the re- 
maining cultivators with economic holdings? How can 
a conflict of interest be reconciled between a State 
urgently in need of funds for development projects 
and cultivators in need of tax relief? No mention is 
made in the conclusions that the pre-independence 
demand for reduction in rent or exemption of uneco- 
nomic holdings is not a part of the recommendations 
of the Five Year Plan. What is the burden of ad- 
ministering bond programs involving very small amounts 
payable in installments over long periods of years? Is 
the method of compensation payments best suited to 
promote the welfare, not of the former inter- 
mediaries, but of the rural and national community 
as a whole? 

None can fail to see the urgent need for basic reforms 
of the Indian rural economy. But awareness of the need 


20 Ibid., p. 429. 
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ing factual analy- 
sis of current Indian has 
been well started with the 
cited earlier in this article.” 


can serve as a base-line for more detailed studies. 


Thirumalai’s book deals princi with 
of agricultural production. In Part I, a well-documented 
ndian agriculture from the pre-British period through 
the war years and the stresses of partition. The con- 
clusions outline the principal current rural lems 
and serve as an introduction to Parts IT and III of the 
book. The discussion of Part II is technical, dealing 
with basic problems in Indian agriculture. Separate 
chapters are given to the discussion of land use, of 
agricultural production and of agricultural capacity. 
The final part (Part III) of the book examines basic 
problems and their solution. Successive chapters analyze 
problems of farm organization, of technology in agri- 
cultural development, of agricultural credit and of so- 
cial change and rural welfare. One single chapter is 
devoted to land reform. 

A useful distinction is made between agrarian reform 
and land reform. Thirumalai defines land reform as 

. . . the reform measures relating to land tenure, 
ownership, tenancy and other aspects closely and di- 
rectly related to them such as the status of agricultural 
labor,”** i.e., the measures affecting the relations among 
persons having some interest in land. The term agrarian 
reform “. . . connotes all measures that are necessary 
to raise agricultural effici * ‘These measures in- 
clude land reform, but er more ifically to 
changes directly affecting techniques production, 
such as the development of irrigation, technology, rural 
credit facilities and methods of farm management. 

Yet, in the few pages given to the discussion of land 
reform, the author succeeds both in drawing a clear 
and sober picture of what the principal problems are 
and in putting forward suggestions for their solution, 
which are worth quoting at some length. 


“The crux of the land problem is not that of ownership 
rights but rights in cultivation. Unfortunately, the more im- 
portant and straight approach of agricultural efficiency has 
been diverted into zigzag paths of political consideration and 
opportunism, apparently justified by canons of social justice. 
The economic objectives of land holding and tenures require 
a greater emphasis in the measures of reform under land 
policy. India is still pre-eminently the land of the small hol- 
ders. There is little scope for absolute redistribution of land 
on economic criteria, On the other hand the central problem 
is that of creating economic units, capable of efficient utilisa- 
tion, An emphasis on ownership rights to every tiller of the soil 
is bound to defeat this objective. . . . The correct solution 
will depend on the decision whether social justice should be 


21S. Thirumalai, Post-War Agricultural Problems and 
Policies in India, op. cit., and Govindlal D. Patel, The Indian 
Land Problem and Legislation, op. cit. 

22 Thirumalai, op. cit., p. 125. 

23 Loe. cit. 
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consistent with economic capacity of land and its efficiency 
or should be left to be defined on mere egalitarian principles. 
The adequacy of the current measures of reform affecting 
land tenures cannot therefore be determined until this vital 
decision has been taken.”?* 


These conclusions of Thirumalai are supported by the 
detailed analysis of land reform legislation which is the 
sole topic of Patel’s book. 


Patel covers much the same ground as Malaviya. His 
study is limited to a careful examination of those In- 
dian land problems which have been, or can be, af- 
fected by legislative measures for land reform. But there 
the similarity ends. Patel approaches the problems in 
search of facts and with an open mind. His aim is to 
treat “the land problems not as a haphazard incident 
but as a matter of historical growth.”** 


The first part of the book is concerned with the 
Bombay land reform laws enacted in the period from 
1950 to 1953. This is largely a continuation on a 
broader scale of the author’s earlier work on Bombay 
State.** The second part deals with land reforms in the 
other Indian States and includes comprehensive dis- 
cussions of measures for the abolition of intermediaries, 
the regulation of tenancy, consolidation of holdings, and 
the Bhoodan Yagna movement. Detailed criticism and 
suggestions are given at the end of each chapter and 
summarized in the conclusions to the book. 

Patel finds that, as far as the present reform legis- 
lation is concerned, “One may well say that there is 
uniformity in the diversity of statutory provisions,”*’ 
and stresses the need to consolidate land laws. With 
this suggestion, he supports the recommendation of the 
Planning Commission of the Government of India that 
“. . a8 between different States, there should be a 
broad, common approach in land reform programmes 
and as an essential aspect of the implementation of the 
Five Year Plan, the stages in which land reforms are 
to be carried out should Le considered by the Central 
Government and by the States.”** Patel recognizes 
frankly that, even after payment of compensation to 
the former intermediaries, State income from land 
revenue will increase. To the extent that the land 
reform laws are an aid to taxation, the plea of the 
Planning Commission that “It will now be incum- 
bent upon them [the States] to find additional re- 
sources . . ..”"** is being fulfilled. Patel is convinced of 
the need to abolish tenants-at-will and share-croppers 
whose interests, he feels, have not been considered suf- 
ficiently in the present laws and recommends “. . . a 
well planned scheme of tenant purchase propped up by 
institutional credit established by Government.”” He 
regrets the absence of consistent provisions for the im- 
position of ceilings on holdings and advocates that 


24 Ibid., pp. 144-45. 

25 Patel, op. cit., Introduction. 

26 Govindlal D. Patel, Agrarian Reforms in Bombay pub- 
lished by the author, 1950. 

27 Patel, The Indian Land Problem and Legislation, p. 501. 

28 Planning Commission, The Progress of the Plan. Delhi: 
Government of India. January 1954, p. 121. 

29 Ibid., p. 7. 

30 Patel, The Indian Land Problem and Legislation. p. 506. 


such ceilings be determined on the basis of land revenue 
assessments rather than in relation to agricultural in- 
come.*' Above all, Patel draws attention to the need 
for simple laws capable of administration at the village 
level and points out the necessity for a “clear lead by 
Central Government to the States in controversial mat- 
ters which relate to land reform.”** 

Some of the new problems created by the land 
reform measures are only briefly indicated. Little is 
said, for example, about the effect of abolition on the 
supply of rural credit or about the position of landless 
agricultural labor in the reform schemes. No more can 
be expected in an introductory survey. 


The studies of both Patel and Thirumalai have laid 
an excellent basis for the more detailed examination of 
Indian rural problems. Against the background which 
they have presented, it is now possible to assess the 
practical effects of individual land reform laws over time 
and to investigate more closely some of the specific topics 
which have been suggested. One hopes that such further 
investigations will be made and that they will measure 
up to the high standards set by these two authors. 

If in this article space has been given to the books 
which have been reviewed in almost inverse ratio to 
their value as serious studies of the field of land reform 
in India, the reason can be found in the conclusions of 
the authors themselves. Patel cautions that “This po- 
litical aspect of the land reform legislation is of funda- 
mental importance and should not be lost sight of in 
the evaluation of the reform.”** Thirumalai believes 
that “in land policy . . . the political motives would 
control the decision on the pattern of ownership and 
cultivation.”** As long as this holds true, it seems 
necessary to pay more attention to the trends of po- 
litical thought and action which, in the immediate 
future, will determine the welfare of the Indian peas- 
ants. 


31 Ibid., p. 509. 
32 Ibid,, p. 513. 
33 Ibid., p. 516. 
34 Thirumalai, op. cit.. p. 261. 
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